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The Musical Institutions of Berlin. 
(Translated for this Journal from a series of articles in the 
Leipzig Signale, entitled “ Musik-Adressbuch,”’) 
(Continued from page 202). 
6. Tae Cacia Society, &c. 


Although of very recent origin (Oct. 1863), 
the Cecilien-verein has already acquired a certain 
importance and a respectable position. Origi- 
nally a Catholic society, exclusively devoted to 
the Catholic church music, it had scarcely exist- 
ed a year before it laid aside that tendency, and 
in a short time it grew to be one of the most con- 
siderable societies of Berlin. + It now counts over 
a hundred singing members, for the. most part 
young, fresh voices. ts task is equally the cul- 
tivation of the larger choral music, secular and 
sacred, with orchestra and a capella. It arranges 
every year several grand concerts in the hall of 
the Singacademie. Thus far it has performed 
Psalms of Handel and Mendelssohn, Masses by 
Lotti, Caldara, and the C-major Mass of Beetho- 
ven, also his music to the “Ruins of Athens,” 
Mendelssohn's Loreley finale, and Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony, which last work it proposes to 
bring out every year. In Rudolf Radecke (for- 
merly a pupil of the Leipzig Conservatorium) 
the Cecilia has a circumspect, as well as skillful, 
conscientious Director, who will surely raise it to 
a yet more flourishing condition. The perform- 
ances under him have been for the most part ex- 
cellent. 

Of numerous other societies of this kind, the 
more worthy of mention are: 

Tae Concert Society ror BENEVOLENT 
Ossects (Concert-verein zu wohlthitigen Zweck- 
en), now under the direction of Alexis Hollaen- 
der. Though rather limited in its means, for the 
Society is small, it has acquired importance by 
its praiseworthy performance of works common- 
ly unknown, such as: Schumann’s “Requiem fir 
Mignon,” Hiller’s “Loreley,” Haydn's “Orfeo,” 
and others. Every summer too it gives a festi 
val in the open air. 

Greater in compass is the Singing Society con- 
nected with the New AcAapEMY OF Music, 
founded only a year ago, under Music Director 
Krigar. It already counts 100 members, but 
has as yet givén no public concert as a society ; 
only some of its members have taken part in cho- 
ruses and songsin the Orchestral Evenings of 
Capellmeister Scholz. 

Other singing societies, of less note, are those 
of Scanopr,of Dumack, and of JAHN,—the last 
was founded in 1845, but has almost disappeared 
from public notice. 

7. Tae Roya Domcnor (CATHEDRAL 

Cuoir), &e. 

The Dom-Chor was founded at the instance of 
the Art-loving king Frederick William IV., in 
1848. Until that time-the liturgical music in the 
Dom-Church had been performed by a small 
choir, composed of pupils of the Dom-school and 
the good singers of the military choruses, or Sem- 
inarists, conducted by Grell. Grell also under- 





took the organization of the new Dom-chor. 
From the singing classes of the cathedral school 
were selected 70 or 80 boys with the best voices, 
partof whom were appointed actual members, 
with remuneration, and the rest were trained 
with them as a body in reserve. About 30 men, 
12 tenors and 18 basses, belonging to the most 
various callings, are joined with them; along 
with teachers in the higher and the common 
schools and singing teachers, we find inthe Dom- 
chor merchants and painters, only voice and vo- 
cal culture being taken into account in the selec- 
tion. 

The principal object of the choir was, as we 
have said, the execution of the music in the Ca- 
thedral service; this was composed, after the 
Prussian liturgy, by Zelter, Rungenhagen, Grell 
and others, and at once rehearsed ; besides also 
some single pieces from the old Italian masters. 
Originally it formed a part of the plan to bring 
in instrumental music also; in this connection 
Mendelssohn conducted the first church perform- 
ance on the 6th August, 1843, for the church fes- 
tival of the one thousandth year of the German 
Empire. But that proved only occasional; the 
Dom-chor soon gave itself exclusively to a capel- 
la music. In 1845 Grell resigned the director- 
ship to Neithardt, and he it was who made the 
institution so world-famous. To him the Dom- 
chor owes that bell-pure intonation, and that 
truly magical accent, light and shade, by which 
it has achieved its triumphs. Since the year 


‘| 1850 the choir has made occasional artistic tours, 


exciting the greatest enthusiasm in London, 
Hamburg, Bremen, Rostock, Kiel, Cologne, &c. 

After Neithardt’s death, in 1861, R. von Herz- 
berg, singing teacher to the Dom-chor since 1847, 
undertook the chief direction, and Kotzolt, until 
then solo bassist, was appointed singing teacher; 
and the institution still maintains its old repute, 
though no longer permitted to extend it abroad. 
The church functions of the choir consist in the 
singing of a Psalm or a Motet before the begin- 
ning of the Sunday service in the Dome, and the 
execution of the liturgical choruses during the 
same. The Sunday liturgical evening devotions 
are now performed by a smaller choir; but the 
whole choir takes part in those which precede a 
great festival, as on Christmas Eve. 

The musical service in the Court chapel is 
commonly sung by the so-called “little chapel 
choir,” composed of twelve of the more excellent 
singers from the whole Dom-chor. In the Greek 
service of the Russian Chapel, too, the choruses 
are entrusted to this smaller choir. 

On the occasion of the Coronation ceremonies 
in Konigsberg, in 1861, the Dom-chor received a 
special uniform, consisting of a red cloth coat, 
black knée-breeches, shoes with buckles, and a 
velvet cap, only worn on like extraordinary oc- 
casions. 

The choir gives annually three subscription 
concerts and at least two for charity. In the for- 
mer only works of deceased masters are perform- 
ed, all of course a capella, such as: Palestrina, 





Orlando Lasso, Lotti, Jomelli, Caldara, Durante, 
Vittoria, Leo, Cordans, Schiitz, Hammerschmidt, 
Frank, Eccard, Schréter, the Bachs, Mozart, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn and others. In the chari- 
ty concerts—for the benefit of the Gustavus- 
Adolphus Society. &c.,—the Director in the most 
commendable manner respects the rights of the 
present, inasmuch as works of living artists only 
are as a general rule performed. Thus the last 
of these concerts have brought out psalms, mo- 
tets and arias by Naumann, Voigt, Reissmann, 


-and others. ‘ 


The rehearsals of the entire Dom-chor are reg- 
ularly held on Wednesday and Friday afternoons, 
from 3 to 4 o’clock, in summer in the barracks of 
the Guard-Cuirassier regiment, in winter in the 
hall of the Joachims thaler Gymnasium. Be- 
sides which, the boys have special singing exer- 
cises under the second director, Kotzolt.—The 
salary of the grown up members of the Dom-chor 
varies from 150 to 300 thalers each, according to 
position; the boys, besides a free place in the 
Dom school, receive as high as 120 thalers. 

Some of the members of the Dom-chor, as R. 
Otte, Sabbath, Seiffert and Geyer, have won 
fame as oratorio singers. Kotzolt, too, was one 
of the best pillars of the Dom-chor as a singer. 


Kortzout’s Sinaine Socrerty has been in ex- 
istence from the year 1849, and formerly brqught 
out large compositions; as in 1855, Schumann's 
“Pilgrimage of the Rose ;” 1859, Handel’s “Su- 
sanna;” since the year 1856 it has devoted itself 
with extraordinary success to the most careful 
rendering of part-songs. It gives three concerts 
every year, in which secular songs of all centu- 
ries are sung. The choir, of about 80 members, 
is admirably trained: most of the singers came 
out of the singing Conservatory of the Director, 
which makes it possible to reach a nearly perfect 
chorus tone. Hence their concerts are among 
the best of the whole season. Thus far they 
have brought out, of the older time, Madrigals 
and Songs of Dowland, Morley, Tallis, Donati, 
Hassler, Schein, Haussmann, &c., and of the 
more recent, songs of Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Hauptmann, Vierling, Reissmann, Naumann, 
Wuerst, Radecke, &c. 

This society also pays attention to church mu- 
sic, and in several church concerts it has given, 
besides solo movements, sacred choruses by Pal- 
estrina, Orlando Lasso, Eccard, Bach, Mendels- 
sohn, Grell, Lowe, Reissmann, and others. 

Erx’s Sinaina Socrety pursues a similar 
tendency, only in a more limited way, bestowing 
its exclusive care upon the People’s song. ‘In 
1848 Erk, the royal music director irt the Berlin 
teachers’ seminary, had formed a Mdnnergesang- 
verein ; since the year 1858 he has carried on, 
together with it, a society for choruses of mixed 
voices ; and with what care the people’s song is 
cultivated in both unions, is abundantly shown 
by the annually recurring concerts. 

(To be continued). 
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{from the Atlantic Monthly] 


Sculptures for the Boston Music Hall. 


Our distinguished countrywoman, Miss Char- 
lotte Cushman, who has so long lived in Rome, 
became interested some time since, in a Danish 
sculptor, a fellow-worker of Thorwaldsen, Will- 
helm Mathieu by name, who, though he has cre- 
ated real works of genius, lives there, poor and 
old, and comparatively unknown. Several years 
ago he designed and executed for the Grand 
Duchess Helena, of Russia, busts of three great 
musical composers. Miss Cushman, captivated 
by the beauty of the work, and wishing to help 
the artist and to make his merit known, and at 
the same time pay a graceful compliment to her 
native city, ordered casts of these works, which 
she has sent as a gift for the adornment of the 
Music Hall, with which she had associated her 
name by her recital of the Ode written for the 
inauguration of its Great Organ. The casts 
have arrived uninjured, and, before they are 
formally presented and displayed, a brief des- 
cription of the designs may not be uninteresting. 

hey are busts of three great musical compo- 
sers, as we have said, upheld by brackets orna- 
mented with allegorical figures suggesting the 
distinctive genius, style, and place in musical 
history of each. The heads are modelled in he- 
roic or more than life size. The brackets are 
some five feet long by three feet wide. The fig- 
ures stand out in full alto rilievo. 

The first bust is that of Palestrina, a very no- 
ble head, high, symmetrical, and broad, with fea- 
tures regular and finely cut, giving the impres- 
sion of rare purity and truth of character, fine 
intellectuality, the calm dignity of a soul well 
centred,—a beautiful harmony of strength and 
delicacy. The artist has been guided by a por- 
trait painted from life, (as eel a by a bust 
made from the painting,) which he found in the 
Barberini Gallery in Rome. We venture to say 
that there is not a more simple and harmonious 
— bust in Boston than the Danish sculptor 

as here produced. 

As Palestrina was the great reformer of church 
music, the master in whom pure religious vocal 
music first attained to perfect art, there stands 
forth from the centre of the bracket a figure 
po aryng “the Genius of Harmony,” as it is 
called by the artist,—or say Saint Cecilia,— 
holding an open music-book of large, wide pages, 
between two angels, who are placed a little high- 
er in the background; one of them, with folded 
hands, and lost in devotion, reads over her shoul- 
der from the book; the other, pointing to the 
notes, appears to ask her whence the music 
came, and the Genius, whose eyes are upturned, 
indicates that it is given by inspiration from 
above. The three forms and faces are instinct 
with a divine beauty ; the central figure is one 
of unconscious dignity and grace, and is the lof- 
tiest ideal of pure womanhood. The whole 
grouping of the figures,—the rich folds of the 

rapery made so light and flowing by harmoni- 
ous arrangement, with the wings and halos of 
the angels,—-is the most free and graceful that 
can be imagined. Above and behind this group, 
for the immediate support of the shelf which 
holds the bust, there is a choir of little cherubs, 
with sweet faces, nestling eagerly together, and 
with little arms encircling each other's necks, 
who are singing over the shoulders of Cecilia, 
and seem to be trying the new heavenly music in 
the open book below. It needs no argument to 
show the fitness of the allegory ; it speaks for it- 
self as instantly as the poetic beauty and consis- 
tency of the execution. 

The next bust is Mozart's, type of all that is 
graceful ana spontaneous in music, and of per- 
petual youth; the purest type of genius, perhaps, 
that ever yet appeared in any art,—or in litera- 
ture, if we except Shakespeare. Not that there 
has been no other composer so great, but that 
there has been none whose whole invention and 
processes were so purely those of genius. Learn- 
ed and laborious though he was, yet he created 
music as naturally as he breathed; music was 
very atmosphere and native language with him. 
The busts and portraits which we see of Mozart 





differ widely, almost irreconcilably. This, one 
adheres mainly to the portrait from life by Tisch- 
bein, with aid from several sculptures. Of all 
the busts that we have seen, it seems to us the 
worthiest to pass for Mozart. It has the genial, 
beaming, youthful face, with nothing small or 
weak in any feature—the full eyes; square eye- 
brows; broad, large, thoughtful forehead ; the 
full, compact head ; the long nose withal. Alto- 
gether it is very winning. 

Mozart was the complete musician ; his genius 
did not wholly run in one direction; like the 
other greatest modern masters, he was master in 
all kinds,—in symphony as well asin song. But 
wherein he lives pre-eminent, the best type of a 
kind, if we would speak of only one, is in the ly- 
ric or dramatic union of orchestra and human 
voices, best shown in his operas, but shown also 
in his sacred compositions; for masses, requiems, 
oratorios, in full modern form with orchestra, are 
in an important sense dramatic, and without the 
drama they had never been. Accordingly, to 
symbolize at once the most graceful minister that 
Music ever had, as well as his peculiarly lyrical 
province, the artist has given for a central sup- 

port to the bust the trunk of the German oak, 
about which, under its umbrageous canopy, cir- 
cle the three Graces, with flying feet and flowing 
skirts, linked hand in hand, sisterly, in mutual 
guidance,—though in truth the middle one guides 
the other two, for cause which shall appear. In 
these three Graces he has represented the three 
characters of music,—the joyous, the sacred, and 
the tragic. The foremost in the dance, with full 
open face and open breast, all sunshine and de- 
light, with the right arm thrown up and holding 
a bunch of grapes over her head, is joyous in the 
sweetest sense ; her other hand is gently detain- 
ed by her religious sister,—the unspeakably love- 
ly one between us and the oak, whose shoulders 
deem back and intent head in half profile, 
slightly bent in serious, blissful meditation, re- 
mind us not a little of Jenny Lind, save that in 
beauty it exceeds her as far as she exceeded her- 
self when she rose in song. Her left arm sus- 
tains, and seems to lead forward, her drooping 
sister Tragedy, whose head, deeply bent, looks 
oft and downward to the left, and takes the shad- 
ow of the picture, while the left arm is gracefully 
thrown up to balance the raised right arm of the 
joyous one. At their feet, the masks of Traged 
and Comedy lean against the tree, grouping with 
the pine-apple of a thyrsus stick. The whole 
group is exquisite,—so rhythmical, so fluid, free, 
exhaustless in its movement, that it becomes 
fugue and music to the eyes,—drapery and all 
accessories in perfect keeping. Around the top 

,of the oak stem is carved the word “Requiem,” 
—the last, unfinished work and aspiration of the 
composer,—below which a wreath of laurel rests 
upon the oak leaves. 

The Mozart seems to us the happiest concep- 
tion of the three. This one design should be 
enough to make its author famous. 

Beethoven is the subject of the third bust, 
which also is extremely interesting; and yet to 
many it will prove the least satisfactory of the three. 
Indeed, Beethoven is naturally far more difficult 
to symbolize in art than either of the others. 
The head, however, modelled mainly from a good 
bust made in Vienna, and from a drawing on 
stone, is doubtless far more true to actual life, if 
not a stronger head, than Crawford’s noble, but 
7 ideally true statue. Whether a better bust 
of Beethoven exists we know not ; but certainly 
none nearly so good has found its way before to 
America, unless it be in Story’s little statuette. 
It is not, perhaps, so agreeable a face as an ad- 
mirer of his music and of so grand a character 
could wish ; and one may well doubt whether his 
best expression,—the only one at all fair to the 
real man within, which may sometimes have 
shone out through the rough exterior,—has ever 
been caught in bust or portrait. 

But how to symbolize the genius of Beetho- 
ven ?—one so many-sided, so profound, struggling 
with untoward fate, yet full of secret hope and 

joy beyond the cloud, of glorious aspiration for 
the human race ? one born into ‘the new era, 
with the hope of universal liberty and sanctity 





and brotherhood? It is easy to think of his 
power, and how he wields the thunderbolts and 
smnites in the climax of his harmonies, and how 
Jove-like and all-conquering, cloud-com pelling, 
he is. The Germans sometimes call him the 
“Thunderer,” and so our artist has chosen for 
support of the bust Jupiter Tonans himself sitting 
throned upon his eagle, which clutches the thun- 
derbolts in its talons, and soars through immensi- 
ty. Above the god’s shoulders appear two wing- 
ed genii, holding up the bracket. This is one 
side of Beethoven, no doubt. Still this counter- 
feit presentment is not just ; Beethoven is no hea- 
then, and it is no brutum fulmen which he wields. 
Jove is the type of just that kind of majesty, that 
Old World might-makes-right against which 
Beethoven's whole humanity and genius were a 
protest. Prometheus, heaven-storming Titan, 
were a fitter emblem. Still, in the best sense he 
is, we grant, Olympian. ‘There is a fine truth, 
too, to the glorious, uplifting sense his music gives 
us, in the idea of- being borne aloft by Jove’s 
strong eagle. The same image has occurred to 
us while listening transported to one of his sym- 
phonies. 

But the sweetness,-the tenderness, the frolic 
fancy, are quite as characteristic as the strength 
and kingliness of Beethoverr; and our artist has 
made the thunderer relax his gravity, and listen 
with inclined smiling face to a little urchin of a 
Cupid, seated on the eagle’s wing, who, with up- 
raised looks and hands, is telling merry stories to 
the god of gods,—clearly in allusion to the humor- 
ous passages, the scherzos,in Beethoven’s music. 
The thought is a happy one. Nevertheless, the 
design as a whole is far from giving us the whole 
of Beethoven ; as allegory itis hardly so complete 
a success—how could it be ?—as the two others, 
though not less admirable as art. 

These admirable and most suggestive sculp- 
tures, works of art in a high sense, will soon be 
placed upon the walls of the Music Hall, already 
rich in artistic adornment, to be seen of all. Just 
how and where to. place them is not so easy a 
question to settle. The two galleries, running 
round three sides of the hall, leave no light, open 
space sufficient except at a great height, between 
the upper balcony and ceiling. The stage end 
is filled. by the organ and the Beethoven statue. 
On the opposite wall, far up, each side of the 
Apollo Belvedere, are panels which would hold 
them if they were but two; the third might come 
as a pleasant surprise upon one wandering 
through the corridors. But which two shall go 
up ? Beethoven and Mozart, historically and 
every way, are far more nearly related to eaclr 
other than either is to Palestrina ; yet the Pal- 
estrina and Mozart, as sculptures, in design and 
treatment balance each other more perfectly, 
while the Beethoven is in quite another spirit, 
and, moreover, would behold his double (how un- 
like !) across the hall below. But there is a re- 
lation, suggested above, between the three,which 
would seent to outweigh all others, and to dictate 
that all three should be displayed, if possible, to- 
gether in one row. For they mark (whether 
the artist thought of this or not), as the artist has 
treated them, the three great stages in the devel- 
opment of music. In Palestrina: we have the 

ure harmony of voices carried up to perfect art. 
bs Mozart we have the dramatic union of vocal 
and instrumental music. In Beethoven we have 
the highest expression of pure instrumental mu- 
sic,—-music completely emancipated from words, 
music self-sufficient, leaning upon no other art, 
the genius of the symphony par excellence ; for 
therein is he greatest, boven all others, though 
he too has written a Missa Solémnis which is 
sublime,and an opera with which one other only 
can dispute the palm. 

Palestrina, highest type of vocal harmony, 
complete in itself, without instruments ; Mozart, 
type of vocal and instrumental music blended in 
dramatic forms; Beethoven, pure instrumental 
music, ideal, soaring beyond human limitations. 
It is, perhaps, only stating the same relation in 
another way to speak of Palestrina as the repre- 
sentative of pure Italian art in music; of Mozart 
as the union of the Italian and the German ge- 
nius,—he woos the Italian graces to dance around 
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the German oak,—of Beethoven, as pure Ger- 
man of the Germans. j 

_ We trust our citizens will feel such active pride 
in the possession of these fine works of art as 
shall lead, not only to their being put some day 
into marble, but to the enlargement of the group 
by ordering from the same sculptor similar busts 
of two or three more great representative com- 
posers. The noble gift should be a noble im- 
pulse to us in the same direction. 





Auber’s New Opera. 
(From Spiridion’s Letter in the Evening Gazette), 
Paris, February, 1868. 


When a man of eighty-seven lives, he does all that 
may reasonably be expected of him. It is much 
more than the majority of men are able to do. If 
he jauntily carries this burden, which seems intoler- 
able to men who wince under the load of fifty, sixty 
or seventy Christmases, he deserves applause. If in 
this winter of life he bring forth flower and fruit, we 
may with reason cry: Miracle! It does seem incred- 
ible a man should be able, at a period of life when 
all of his contemporaries, after playing the part of 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather, have been 
gathered to their innumerable generations of ances- 
tors, it does secm incredible a man under these cir- 
cumstances should be able to bring forth a work full 
of animation, chequered with every variety of emo- 
tion, even those one had supposed to lurk only in 

outhful bosoms, melodious and dramatic enough to 
beep attentive for hours.an audience satiated with 
pleasures. This miracle Mons, Auber has wrought. 

To pretend his last opera moves in the measure 
of airy elegance, possesses as much arc!, saucy petu- 
lance, glitters with the gems of brilliant thought to 
be found in the works he composed from 1830 to 
1840, would be an impertinence. The aged oak, 
sound as it is, has some hoary moss on it. Never- 
theless the new opera would be remarkable signed by 
any composer. “Le Premier Jour de Bonheur” is 
laid in India during the war between the English and 
French. Gaston de Maillepré (Capoul) is a French 
officer who has never known what it was to be happy. 
for whenever good fortune befell him, it was instantly 
followed by such ill fortune he was left more wretch- 
ed than ever. For instance a great estate was left to 
him, but the same mail which brings him this intelli- 
gence communicates likewise to him the information 
that a great many suits have been brought against 
him by disappointed members of his family to 
recover some portion of the egtate. Foremost among 
these litigious kindred is Bergerac (Prilleux). Gas- 
ton is promoted to the rank of colonel; his most 
intimate friend, de-Mailly (Melchissedic) thinks this 
promotion does him injustice, quarrels with Gaston 
and forces a duel upon him. Helene (Mme. Marie 
Cabel), an Englishwoman whom he met some years 
before at London and fell at first sight in love with 
her, he meets in India and under an engagement, 
secured by oath, to marry his cousin, Sir John 
(Sainte Foy). You see every gleam of happiness 
has a very dark shadow accompanying and he is still 
ignorant of one day of unclouded happiness. There 
has been a truce between the English and French 
armies and it has terminated; but Sir John and 
Helene are ignorant hostilities have recommenced and 
have wandered into the French lines. She is sent 
back to the English camp, escorted by Bergerac and 
de-Mailly. Sir John, being a military man, is placed 
under arrest. The English camp is gay, the Gover- 
nor General (Bernard) is about to give a ball. He 
is Helene’s guardian. She invites Bergerac and de 
Mailly to the ball, and hearing another French 
officer has been made a prisoner during the night she 
sends him, too, an invitation, which she would not 
have done had she heard his name. He is de Maille- 
pré, whom she hates as she looks upor him as the 
instigator of Sir John’s arrest. De Maillepré gives 
his parole to make no attempt to escape during the 
ball and receives permission to attend it. The ball 
is at its height when the Governor General receives a 
despatch informing him Sir John has been sentenced 
to death a3 a spy and is to be shot the following 
morning. To beguile the long hours of imprison- 
ment, Sir John has sketched a plan of the French 
fortifications, which leads the French to look upon 
him as 4 spy. The Governor General instantly 
orders reprisals, the law of retaliation is the rule of 
that outlaw, war, life must be sacrificed for life. 
The English have no officer in their power but de 
Muillepré ( Bergerac and de Maiily are protected bytheir 
safe-conduct) ; orders are given for his exeeution the 
following morning. The intelligence quickly spreads 
through the ball-room and soon no one is ignorant of 
de Maillepré’s fate, except the person most concerned 
—himeelf. He never was happier, for every body 





treats him with the utmost kindness and tenderness. 
Isn’t he looked upon as a dying man? Bergerac 
tells him he will discontinue his suit. De Mailly 
withdraws his challenge and apologizes for sending 
it. Helene sees clearer into her heart, it is not hatred 
she feels for de Maillepré, ’tis love, and she confesses 
ittohim. At last he is informed of his doom. “By 
Jove! Iknew this happiness could not last! I 
never in all my life had one day of happiness!” As 
it is his last night of earth he turns it to good account, 
he gambles, dances and sups gaily. At dawn the 
next morning preparations for his execution are 
made, when Sir John appears. He 1s the bearer of 
proposals for an exchange of prisoners. If he fails 
to negotiate the exchange, he has given his word of 
honor he will return to the French camp and undergo 
the sentence of execution delivered on him. De 
Maillepré refuses to accept the exchange, for he 
knows Sir John is to marry Helene, and death is per- 
ferable to seeing her, who loves him as ardently as 
she is beloved, in Sir Johu’s arm#. Sir John loves 
Helene, but he loves life more, for there is more than 
one Helene in the world while another life—no physi- 
cian can promise that! Sir John yields. Helene. and 
de Maillepré consents to be exchanged and at last 
“7 “The First Day of Happiness.” 

There is in this opera a part which has so slight a 
connection with the plot I could not introduce men- 
tion of it into the analysis. Yet it has a large share 
in the success of the piece. The best music is in this 
part, and it is sung by an artist of beauty, grace, at- 
traction and youth, Mile. Roze. The Djinn’s song 
in the second act, which is sung by Djelma (Mlle. 
Roze) is unanimously considered the best piece of the 
opera. The other favorite pieces are de Maillepré’s 
song in the third act, and a duet between Djelma and 
Helene in the same act. The general opinion seems 
to be the opera is very pretty, contains some brillant 
gems, is superior to Mons. Auber’s recent works, but 
is not to be compared to his more celebrated works. 
The audience clamored for Mons. Auber. He refused 
to appear. As the throng dispersed many persons 
waited at the door to cheer the composer. He was 
cheered with enthusiasm when he appeared, and was 
followed by the crowd until he disappeared in the 
café Anglais, where he gave a supper to the leading 
performers of his opera. They quitted the table at 
half-past two o’clock in the morning! Gratifying as 
these triumphs were Mons. Auber was sad. It would 
have been unnatural had his spirits not been depress- 
ed. The past must have risen before him, with its 
swarms of beaming, beautiful, fascinating women 
and brilliant, merry men—all of whom have been 
many a year under the sod, and the transient nature 
of everythipg loved and admired by man, must have 
struck his mind with great force. The best part of 
men who live to attain great age is buried long before 
their death ; for we live chiefly in our intimate asso- 
ciates and when they go they carry away with them 
portions of ourselves. 





Italian Opera in St. Petersburg and Else- 
where, 


Some time ago, says the Neue Berliner Musikzei- 
tung, we offered in these pages a few observations 
upon the condition of Italian Opera generally, and 
proved that, properly speaking, it no longer existed, 
that is: that we no more meet with Italian vocal art 
such as was everywhere predominant and justly 
charmed all hearers in the time of Rubini, Tamburi- 
ni, Lablache, Malibran, Colbrand, Persiani, Fodor, 
Ungher, Brambilla, ete., than we find anyone com- 
posing such operas as Donizetti, Bellini, and Merca- 
dante wrote for the above singers; that the country 
where Italian music and Italian singers are to be 
heard less frequently than any other is Italy itself, 
because the three or four great voices which come 


from there are immediately secured for St. Peters-" 


burg, London, Paris, or Vienna; that, moreover, the 
prices which have now to be paid for high C’s and 
flexible gullets are in no proportion to the artistic 
capabilities, properly so called, of the singers, and 
that, sooner or lator, a reaction will inevitably take 
place. 

Something has now occurred, which, we may ren- 
sonably hope, will, if not at once, at least gradually, 
effect a healthy change in many things, and not in 
Italian opera alone: the Emperor of Russia has done 
away with the Italian Opera in St. Petersburg, that is : 
he has withdrawn the grant he used to make it, and 
thus rendered its further existence impossible. 

The reasons which induced the Emperor to take so 
decided a step are simply that the public of St. 
Petersburg, unlike the public in other great cities, 
would not allow themselves to be dazzled by great 
names, and would no longer pay a high price to see 
a singer, whose beautiful voice they heard ten years 
ago.—When the Emperor Nicholas sent for an 





Italian Opera company to St. Petersburg, the celebra- 
brated singers of that period, though no longer in the 
prime of their powers, were still great vocal artists, 
who sang beautifully. Screech-opera was not then 
invented, and the singing, which now wearies Verdi- 
ites, was at that date accounted beautiful. The 
artists, who shrank perhaps from the cold climate, 
warmed up at the idea of the cdlossal sums offered 
them. They remained for some years at St. Peters- 
burg, and then returned to Paris to repose forever 
on their laurels. We recollect having heard at Ber- 
lin, in April, 1852, Taubinardi, Persiani, Tamburini, 
and Rossi on their way from St. Petersburg—the 
performance being the last previous to the final retire- 
ment of these splendid artists from the stage—and, at 
the risk of being accused of heresy as belonging to 
those persons who think the Past alone beautiful, we 
say : It was the last real Jtalian opera we ever heard. 

The successors of the above artists in St. Peters- 
burg did not rank as high in art, but they were much 
higher—in their demands. The grant made to the 
Theatre by the Emperor Nicholas, was raised by the 
Emperor Alexander, and the most celebrated Italian 
singers hastened to St. Petersburg. They scarcely 
deigned to honor other cities with a few perform- 
ances ; if they did so, it was only after the season in 
the capital of the Czaars. Tamberlick, Graziani, 
Madame Barbot, etc., were simply transient meteors 
elsewhere ; in St. Petersburg they were fixed stars. 

But gradually the brilliancy of these stars paled ; 
the attendance of the public decreased more and 
more, and turned to—the German and the French 
Theatre, particularly to the former. Vain were all 
the efforts made by Imperial Chamberlains and 
Intendents, as well as by the management, to entice 
the rich aristocratic families back again to their once 
favorite theatre : ‘“The commons became shorter, and 
the faces longer,”’ as Heine says. His Majesty, the 
Emperor Alexander, who frequently attended the 
Italian opera lately, was convinced. by what he him- 
self saw that its fall could not be prevented,* so, 
taking a quick and decided resolution, he relieved 
the Imperial privy purse of au immense and entirely 
fruitless expenditure. 

A French paper remarks very justly that the deter- 
mination adopted by his Majesty, the Emperor Alex- 
ander, cannot fail to be followed by the most favor- 
able results for Italian opera generally. The gentle- 
men and ladies connected with it will no longer 
charge so much for their laryngean efforts, when the 
cannot meet a request for an abatement of price wit 
the threat: “If I do not obtaiu that here, I will go to 
St. Petersburg; there they will give me even more.” 
When the system of enormous prices has been abo- 
lished, we may hope to have something like ensemble, 
which hitherto was to be expected rather in the 
second-class companies, than in the performance of 
so-styled premiers sujets. The lowering, moreover, 
of the diapason in the chink of Italian salaries will, 
most decidedly not be quite without its effect on the 
temperament of that received by others. 

From the point of view of art, what has happened 
at St. Petersburg should be joyously welcomed ! 


*The last reprerentation of Otello brought in 150 roubles. 





(From the Commercial Bulletin]. 


An Incan(can)tation Scene. 
Wires 18 Suigutty ALTERED FROM MacsBeTHa. 
SCENE FIRST. 
A Blasted Dull Season—Jersey Lightning and Stage 


hunder. 
[Enter three Managers]. 

1st Man. How shall we three get more tin? 

What’s the dodge that’s sure to win? 
2d Man. Some sensation must be done— 

Something that will have a run. 
3d Man. Let’s foul the stage with women fair, 
With all the clothes off that we dara. 

[Managers vanish.] 


SCENE SECOND. 


Clear Stage—Flats in the distance. 
[Enter three Managers]. 


1st Man. Where hast thou been, brother ? 
2d Man. Catchirfg Fawns. 
3d Man. Brother, where thou ? 
1st Man. The public all had greenbacks in their 
hands, ; 
And paid, and paid, and paid. 
Give me, quoth I: 
Sensations, man, for greenbacks, they all 
said. 
So now a spectacle shall court the gale, 
And shortened skirts shall be th’attractive 
sail. 
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And as the brokers do in copper-stocks, 
When comes the rise that brings them in 
the rocks, 

T’ll sell, I'll sell, I'll sell. 
I'll give thee a scene. 
Thou art keen. - 
And [ another. 
Good! I myself will get up others ; 
And the very views they show— 
Mountains, valleys, ice and snow, 
Trees, and rock, and waterfall, 
Knightly castle, palace hall, 
Jisguised by scenic painter’s brush, 
With blazing tinsel bright shall blush, 
And the public it shall seek 
To see them all eight times a week. 
If it wants the blaze and glare, 
It shall have the largest share. 

Look what I have ! 
Show me, show me. 
Here I have a critic’s eye, 
That no free tickets e’re could buy. 
Dry up, keep shy, 
Legitimate drama’s coming by. 


[Enter Legitimate Drama and Genteel Comedy.] 


2d Man. 
Ist Man. 
3d Man. 
Ist Maun. 


2d Man. 
ist Man. 


3d Man. 


L.D. So dull a season I’ve not known. 
G. C. What are these, so seedy in their attire. 
That look not like stage managers, 
And yet are on it? Is business good, 
Or are the houses shy ? 
You seem to understand me, 
By each at once his knowing finger laying 
Beside his bulbous nose. 
L. D. Speak, if you can. What prospects ? 
lst Man. Alas ! for thee, ———— weakly. 
2d Man. Alas! for thee, legitimate—declining 
3d Man. Alas! for thee, legitimate—quite played 
out. 
G.C. What! shall the legitimate have cause to 
fear ? 
In the name of common sense, 
Why do you start? 
Is it a new thing in dramatic art ? 
Speak, and I’ll hear—perhaps will strike 
thee after— 
My business is in making hits and causing 
aughter. 
ist Man. Bully! 
2d Man. Sully for you 'd 
3d Man. Stick!!! 
1st Man. Lighter than legitimate, but weightier. 
2d Man. Not so brilliant, but more sparkling. 
3d Man. Thou shalt want houses, but draw none. 
ist Man. Legitimate and Comedy step out—quick, 
curtain—vanish. 
Comedy. Whither will they go? 
L. D. “To some snug parlor in a good hotel, 


There to concoct a spectacle of—well, 

A red-fire piece of gauze and glitter sham, 
A senseless show and plot not worth a dram- 
atist’s competition—yet ‘twill cram 

The theatre nightly to repletion. 





SCENE THIRD. 


A Pit (or a Parquette, just as you like)—Iu the Centre 
a Boiling Cauldton—Flash of Calcium Lights and 
“Thunders of Applause.” 


[Enter three Managers]. 


Thrice the public failed to come 

To loval dramas badly done. 

Thrice the gallery have “gone back” 
On Yankee girl and Paddy Whack. 
Thrice Horse Opera and French Spy 
Have I played to honses shy. 

Now, as sure as “eggs-is eggs,” 
Something’s wanted new in legs. 
Round about the stage we go, 

In the big sensation throw. 

Glare and Glitter—that alone 

Is sure to have’a healthy run. 

Paint and gold in every spot, 

Boil thou first i’ the charmed pot. 
Double, double, prices double, 
Stick the public for our trouble. 
Dancers lithe as any snake, 

In the Cancan whirl and shake ; 
Painted faces, bosoms bhre, 
Well-chalked shoulders, eyes that stare, 
Naked limbs and well-turned arms, 
Shortened skirts to show their charms— 
Round the s' with toil and trouble 
Let the ballet boil and bubble. 

Silks and satins, velvets, laces, 

Eyes that languish, showy faces, 
Pads and powder, tights and curls, 
Banners, music, crowds of girls, 
Nymphs and naiads, elves and fays, 


1st Man. 
2d Man. 
3d Man. 
All. 

1st Man. 


2d Man. 


3d Man. 








Flocks of fools to throw houquets, 
Trash and nonsense for a plot 
Throw in the dramatic pot. 
Double, double, prices double, 
Red-fire burn and cauldron bubble. 
Warm it up with printers’ ink, 
Ask the critics out to drink ; 
Oyster-suppers and cigars 
For lively puffs of dancers’ pas ; 
Champagne served ont liberally, 
Introductions to the ballet; 
A few free tickets scattered round 
Will make the charm up strong and sound. 
By my ears so loudly humming, 
Something good is this way coming. 
Onen gates, 
Whoever waits. 


[Enter Legitimate Drama. ] 


How now, ye cool and calculating crew, 

What is*t ye do ? 

A spectacle for fame. 

I conjure you by all your past offences, 

Before you throw down modesty’s defences, 

Answer me straight—I'd know the conse- 
quences. 

Say if of us to know you seek, 

Or will you have the future speak ? 

Call up the future—you can that consult— 

Show me the future and the grand result. 

Show honest eves, grieve honest hearts, 

Speak of new theatric parts. 


(Storms of Hisses—Dead Head rises, with an order in 
hand.) 
Managers. Hear his complaint, but 
Promise no free pass. 
Dead Head. Beware! Beware! 
The drama’s gone, alas ! 
The cup of lust is drained most to the dregs, 
The public eye is nearly tired of legs, 
Beware, theatric gags—dismiss me, I have 
had enough 
Blue fire, French dancing—all that kind of 
stuff. 
Whoe’er thou art, 
For thy advice so plain, 
I volunteer 
A bottle of champagne. 


(Exit D. H., amid a shower of crackers.) 
2d Man. Forbid it, Jersey ! Shade of all free lunches, 
List to this ghost, 


Then call for whiskey-punches 
More potent than the first). . 


(Ghost of a woman rises disguised in a dress reach- 
ing to her feet). 


All. 
Ist Man. 


2d Man. 


L. D. 


All. 
E. D. 


1st Man. 
L. D. 


All. 


Ghost. Legitimate Drama, list to me. 
L. D. Had I three ears I'd give them all to thee. 
Ghost. Then stand you firm and mind your an- 
cient duties, 
Nor heed the squirm of half-clad ballet- 
beanties ; 
Your life is sure, for in their moments 
calmer, 
The public taste will still uphold the drama. 
Till Boston pride is hid beneath a pall— 
Till honest men fill Gotham’s City Hall— 
Till great Chicago thinks it sin to boast— 
Till Cincinnati saves her pigs to roast— 
When San Francisco moves “down east” 
for sport, 
And Portland’s natural sea-port is forgot— 
—— you can eat pea-porridge with a 
‘ork— 
— G. F. Train shall rather think than 
talk— 
When all these things so strange shall 
c®e about, 
Then may dramatic taste, perhaps, die 
out. 
Drama. That will never be ! 
But more I'll see. 
All. Seek to know no more, 
Or brisk burlesque will be a heavy bore. 
Drama. Yes, yes, another. yet another line— 
I'd know the causes of my own decline. 
All. Ring the traps up from the cellar— 
Show him what the public swallow, 
(A_show of eight “popular pieces.’’) 
Drama. Thon art the offspring of another nation, 


And from the French a very free transla- 
tion— 

Another ! Concert Hall aud Bar displays 

The potent spirit of our local plays— 

~ _ shows dreadful leaps in rocky 

ells, 
And all the wrongs of Ireland it tells— 
A fourth appears who holds a glass, 


+ 





To show me what will come to pass—- | 

Another glass shows many women fair— 

It is another spectacle to make a pair. 

And still they come, these dreadful sights, 

All bound to run at least a hundred nights. 

Aye, this is true, and thus we show our 
hands, 

And play whatever public taste demands. 

“Everybody last scene”--now the prompt- 
ers call, 

Ring down the curtain--picture—exit all. 


(Managers adjourn to Parker House or Delmonico’s, 
and Drama and Comedy step across the street to ‘“‘see 
a man.” 


All. 





Composing for the Voice. 
(From “The Voice in Singing,’ by Emma Sziuer.) 


Classic art sought as the only aim in its works to 
represent pure beauty. In the compositions of the 
old masters regard was had only to the sweetness of 
melody, and everything was excluded from them 
that did not fall agreeably upon the ear. But in 
modern music what is even unfavorable to sensuous 
pleasure is accepted, and we have accustomed our- 
selves to a more vigorous and powerful mode of 
representation, the aim being to excite by sudden 
contrasts. 

In so far as music is to represent the most secret 
life of the soul, and as in art everything natural, so 
far as it admits of being idealized and represented, is 
allowable, this tendency of art in music has its justi- 
fication. Bnt here, as in everything in which the 
principles of beauty are concerned, the true limit 
must not be over-stepped. The old masters com- 
posed only in consonances, and Helmholtz has shown 
scientifically that consonances alone have an inde- 
pendent right to existence. Dissonances, according 
to Helmholiz, are only permissible as transition 
points for consonants, having no right of their own 
to be. Down to Beethoven we find dissonances cor- 
rectly employed by all the old masters. And greater 
and nobler effects were attained than are possible to 
our modern musicians with their accumulation of 
dissonances and sudden contracts. 

With the two composers in whom our modern 
classic epoch reached its zenith, begins the, gradual 
decline of the art of singing. Mozart held it neces- 
sary to his musical education to study in Italy the 
vocal compositions of the old masters, and to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the qualities of 
the singing voice. Hence the vocal compositions of 
Mozart will remain beautiful and to be held up as 
models for all time, for they will unite the sweetest 
and loveliest melody with an appreciation of senti- 
ment the noblest and most ideal. 

The giant genius of Beethoven, inspired and artis- 
tic, found the material developed to perfection by his 
predecessors, and with overpowering strength forced 
it to yield itself to his service. His masterworks of 
composition, in the grandeur of their style, excel 
everything that had been produced before him. But 
he has treated the human voice as a subordinate 
instrument. 

Because all that Beethoven produced was grand and 
beautiful, ho has been blindly imitated, and it has 
been wholly forgotten that music has in all times 
drawn its best nourishment from song, and only by 
means of song has it risen to its high estate, and that 
instruments can never reach what is possible to a 
thoroughly educated human voice. 

A musician, exclusively devoted to the piano, never 
dreams of writing a concert piece for the violin, be- 
cause he knows that he is not sufficiently acquainted 
with the peculiarities of that instrument; but every 
musician imagines himself able to compose for the 
human voice, although its peculiar qualities are far 
more numerous and far more difficult to be rightly 
dealt with. 

The strictly classical musicians of the present reject 
all Italian music as bad. The objection made to it 
is, that the music is never adapted to the words, but 
often expresses something wholly different and some- 
times directly opposite to their meaning, and that it 
never gives back to us any high, poetic sentiment, 
but aims to bribe us with ornaments only, and acci- 
dents. In regard to modern Italian music this 
judgment may be just. These superficial composi- 
tions are a product of Italian music in its decline, 
and can force for themselves a certain popularity 
only by their pleasant and easy melodies. Even the 
old Italian music seems at first sight to pay little or 
no regard to the sense of the words, especially when 
the time, according to the classic German method, is 
set too quick. Upon closer study, however, we soon 
perceive that, although the music is treated as the 
chief thing, the meaning of the words is certainly 
given when the music is righly performed. Were it 
not 60, our music could hardly ever have been able 
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to form and develop itself upon and through these old 
vocal compositions. 

As the pictures of Titian, Rubens, and other great 
painters of that time, who were masters of form as 
well as of color, will always be considered as works 
of art and models, so the compositions of the old 
Italian singing masters and of those who went from 
their schools are to be held up as examples for vocal 
composition. In their works, as in all the works of 
art of that time, form takes precedence of the spirit, 
that is, the words and their poetic significance are 
treated as secondary. matters. But all the peculiar 
properties of the human voice find therein due con- 
sideration; everything at variance with them is 
avoided, and every interval, every vowel, is so intro- 
duced that the voice can flow out with the greatest 
perfection. These ornamented compositions can be 
sung more easily and with less effort than a simple 
aria of a modern ve 

The fine tact and the correct feeling with which 
in those old vocal compositions what nature directs 
was observed, show that they are the works of singers 
of the golden age of the art of singing, of artists who 
with an exact knowledge of the beauties and capabili- 
ties of the voice possessed, and in those days were 
compelled to possess, the most thorough culture in 
the theory of music. When we now sing the won- 
derful and exquisite compositions of Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn, &c., we soon feel the impossibility 
of giving one or another tone as beautifully as it 
should be given according to the quality of the voice, 
and as we are able to give it by itself. Or it is hard 
for us to strike this or that tone with perfect purity or 
with the requisite force, &c. These songs are not 
adapted to the voice as the old Italian arias were, but 
composed without accurate knowledge of the voice, 
and therefore cannot develop the voice in its highest 
perfection. Mendelssohn often lays the strongest 
expression in his soprano songs upon the f sharp, the 
transition tone from the falsetto register to the head 
voice. For the expression of the highest passion, 
which requires strength, the head voice is not adap- 
ted, at least not in its transition tone. Accordingly, 
it is usually sought to sound this tone with the 
falsetto register, to which it is not natural, and is 
therefore hard to be sung, and also becomes sharp 
and offensive. Schubert again in his songs common- 
ly so places the words that the favorable vowels 
seldom come upon the right tones. Schumann also 
very often uses intervals which come upon the bound- 
ary tones of the register, and can hardly be struck 
with purity. Thus there are very many hindrances 
to a fine development of the voice, oftentimes in the 
most beautiful compositions of our times, hindrances, 
which many of our composers are more or less 
chargeable with putting in the way. 

It is evident from what has been said that it is by 
no means a matter-of indifference how the words of a 
song are translated into another language. Com- 
positions easily sung naturally lose by translation, for 
it ia generally left entirely to chance whether the 
appropriate vowels fall upon the right tones. A 
teacher must take great care, especially in beginning 
instruction, to give his pupils compositions adapted 
to singing. All the exercises and solfeggi should be 
expressly arranged for that purpose, and also so ar- 
ranged that the pupil shall have steadily increasing 
difficulties to encounter, in order that the vocal 
technique may be fully illustrated. Along with these 
exercises and solfeggio, arias should be practised, 
particularly at the beginning. Arias are preferable 
to songs, because they usually require more flexibili- 
ty of voice, and therefore assist the technique. In 
arias the music is more prominent than in ballads, 
and the sentiment more marked and consequently 
more easily apprehended. The same words are com- 
monly more often repeated, and must,.of course, be 
sung differently, and thus the pupil is brought 
acquainted at once with the different external aids to 
a fine execution. 


Music Abroad. 


Berlin. 

Tae Cecitta (Radecke conductor), at its annual 
concert, brought out Schumann’s Faust music 
(scenes of second part) and the Ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven. Too much for one evening, thinks the 
correspondent of the Neue Zeitschrift, while he praises 
the earnest intention and the execution. The soli in 
both works were sung by Frl. Strahl, Frl. Lorch, 
and Herren Geyer, Julius Krause and Sieber. Frau- 
lein Strahl distinguished herself in the soprano solo 
of the Ninth Symphony. 

The sixth PartHarmonic Concert—Scholz 
conductor—(we translate from the same correspon- 
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dent, Herr Alexis Hollander) began with a “ Trauer- concerts for this year with three Quartets: Haydn 


marsch,” posthumous, by’ Mendelssohn ; a composi- 
tion which seems well enough suited for a funeral, 
but too poor in invention, too monotonous for a con- 
cert, or fora strictly musical appreciation. Herr 
Stockhausen sang a scena in the character of Lysiart 
from Euryanthe, and two songs by Schubert: 
“Greisengesang” (song of the greybeard) and “Ge- 
heimes” (the Secret). He was in better condition 
than on his former visit, and in all the softer passa- 
ges gave great pleasure by the noble and refined 
quality of his voice. The Weber opera scena hardly 
bears transportation from the stage to the concert 
room. For the strong passages, both in the highest 
and the lowest tones, Stockhausen’s organ is not 
particularly well adapted. In the Schubert songs,the 
last especially, one could enjoy the singer’s art com- 
pletely, for he expressed the feeling of the song most 
perfectly. There was only one thing to disturb : the 
bad taste of having these Schubert songs accompan- 
ied by an orchestra; a small one, to be sure, but 
even this has means enough to make disturbance. 
It may answer where the piano accompaniment hints 
at distinctions of timbre, or where certain instruments 
suggest theniselves for characteristic forms of accom- 
paniment, or, finally, where the matter and form of 
the composition are dramatic. Orchestrate “Gretchen 
at the Spinning Wheel,’ At the Grave of Anselmo,” 
if you please—but such trifling is out of place in the 
little song to which a piano accompaniment alone 
properly belongs. Those stresses rendered back up- 
on the horn on the first quarters of each measure in 
the song “Geheimes” were positively unzsthetic.-- 
In Herr Jean de Graun, a young pupil of Joachim, 
who played Mendelssohn’s violin Concerto and Beet- 
hoven’s Romanza in F, we recognized a talent wor- 
thy of attention. ...An Overture by Vierling, to 
Kleist’s ‘‘Hermanns-schlacht,” was played under the 
composer’s direction, and made the impression of an 
earnest work, only somewhat too much set on char- 
acteristic expression, which prevents the free flow of 
invention until toward the close. The instrumenta- 
tion is interesting in passages, but suffers on the 
whole by excessive prominence of the brass. The 
concert closed with Glinka’s always stimulating and 
refreshing ‘‘Kamarins-Kaja.” 

The second soirée of the Dom-cuor offered a six- 
part chorus, “Dixit Joseph,” by Orlando Lasso; a 
male chorus, ‘Qui tollis,” by Caldara; a double cho- 
rhs, “Misericordias Domini,” by Durante; J. S. 
Bach’s five-part Motet, ‘‘Jesu meine Freude ;’’? a Mo- 
tet by Haydn, “Du bists, dem Ruhm gebiihret ;” a cho- 
rus by Hauptmann, “ Gott mein Heil ;” and the sec- 
ond Psalm of Mendelssohn. The new things were 
the twe choruses by Caldara and Hauptmann. The 
most important gift of the evening was the Bach 
Motet ; to hear it is worship, is withdrawal into one- 
self, a feeling, compared with which all the before 
named choruses sink to the level of respectable an- 
tiquities. And the Dom-chor understands how to 
sing this Motet with all innocence and power, in the 
true spirit of the work. Frl. Zinkeisen sang the 
“Jerusalem” Aria from St. Paul and an air from 
the Creation. 

Korzott’s SinGine Society, too, have given 
their second soirée. They sang a Madrigal by John 
Bennet (1599), a five-part choral song by Eccard 
(1608), a Minnelied by the Minnesinger Prince Witz- 
laff (1325), harmonized by Stade; a. chorus song, 
“The Old Man,” by Haydn; a five-part song by 
Reichel, besides songs by Schumann, Mendelssohn 
and Hauer :--all a capella, with the greatest purity 
and finest light and shade, as usual with this society. 
The concert was assisted by the court opera singer 
Herr Fricke,—a rare guest in our concert halls,— 
who sang two of Lowe’s Ballads and the “Zinden- 
baum” by Schubert, and by Herr Schwanzer, who 
played Beethoven’s Variations in F. 


Our Quartet Club, Herren DeAhna, Espenhahn, 
Richter and Dr. Bruns, opened their second cycle of 





in G major, Mozart in D, and Beethoven in A, op. 
18. These artists think not only of virtuoso smooth- 
ness of ensemble and of dazzling effects, but rather 
make it their chief aim to present the musical sense 
of the works simply and plainly. And this aim 
they fulfil in good sterling fashion, both in conception 
and in execution, the purity of the rendering being 
particularly fine. 

Fraulein von Facius gave a matinée for the suffer- 
ers in East Prussia, in which she sang songs by Schu- 
bert (from the Winterreise), Beethoven (two of the 
Irish songs with trio accompaniment), Rubinstein, 
Lessmann and Gradier. This lady had already 
shown her artistic tendency by singing the entire 
cyclus of Schubert’s Miller songs. Kapellmeister 
Reinecke played the B-flat Trio of Beethoven, with 
Herren Helmich and Dr. Bruns, besides his own Va- 
riations on a theme by Bach, and smaller pieces by 
Hiller, Mendelssohn and Chopin. 


Here is a list of concerts in Berlin during the last 
half of February : 

Feb. 14th. Second Quartet evening of De Ahna: 
A-minor Quartet of Schumann, &c.—16¢h. Church 
Concert of the Miannergesang-Academie, conducted 
by Julius Fuchs, with the Dilettanten-Orchester- 
verein: Overture and Organ Passacaglia by Bach ; 
Bass solo with organ, Meyerbeer; air from Handel’s 
“St. Cecilia ;” Nicolai’s religions Overture, &c.— 
17th. Fourth Quartet Soirée of Hellmich.—18th. Sa- 
cred Concert of Schnépf’s Society, with the trombo- 
nist Nabich from Leipzig: selections from Gluck, 
Handel, Bach, Durante (Magnificat), &¢.—19th. 
Third Soirée of the Dom-chor: vocal pieces by 
Scarlatti, Lasso, Caldara, Song and Cho. Back, Ma- 
thai, &c.—20th. Hollaender’s Society (for the East 
Prussians), with Fri. von Facius and Alma _ Hollin- 
der : “Elegischer Gesang,” by Beethoven; female 
choruses by Brahms and Bargiel ; chorus ballads by 
Hollander; Schumann’s Quintet, &c.—22nd. Con- 
cert of the Bach Society (for East Prussia): two Can- 
tatas by Bach, Motet by Palestrina, and Ave Maria 
by Rust.—23d. Sacred Concert of Dumack’s Socie- 
ty, with Frau Herrenburg-Tuczek and the Sympho- 
ny Orchestra: Te Deum, by Grell; Ave Maria, by 
Bellermann ; 20th Psalm, by Dumack; Aria with 
chorus, by J. Voigt, &c.—26th. Blumner’s eighth 
Monday Concert: Schubert’s Octet; Spohr’s Septet ; 
Aria by Gluck; Songs by Schumann, &c.—Same 
Evening. Hellmich’s 5th Quartet Evening: Quartet 
by Leidgebel (MS.)—26¢h. Concert of the Gustavus 
Adolphus Society, under Al. Dorn, with the singers 
Griin, Lorch, DeAhna, Stockhausen, &c., Violin 
Sonata and free Fantasia by Dorn; choruses and 
songs by Schumann, Schubert, &c.—27th. Fourth 
Beethoven Evening of the Tonkiinstler-verein.—28th. 
Quartet Soirée of Auer, with the brothers Miiller.— 
29th. Eighth Philharmonic concert of B. Scholz, 
with Auer: Schumann’s B-flat Symphony ; Entr’- 
acte from Schubert’s Rosamund, &c.—March 2. Con- 
cert of Brahms and Stockhausen: Variations by 
Brahms; unprinted Symphonic Etudes by Schu- 
mann ; six songs from Eichendorf’s cyclus, &c. 


London. 


Sr. Jamugs’s Hatt has been musical all this fort- 
night. Herr Joachim’s return to the Monday Popu- 
lar Concerts having been recorded at the time, it 
remains only to add that, after a professional visit to 
the north, where, according to invariable custom, he 
took good music with him, he made his second 
appearance at the morning performance of Saturday, 
playing first fiddle in the finest of Mozart’s string 
quintets (the one in G minor) and in the ever popu- 
lar septet, for string and wind instruments, of Beet- 
hoven. The pianist at this coneert was Herr Ernst 
Pauer, who afforded another striking proof of his 
versatility by a capital performance of Mendelssohn’s 
solo sonata in E major—an early work, full of beau- 
ties and extremely difficult to execute, but happily 
not, as was till very recently believed, the only 
sonata for pianoforte which its illustrious author has 
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left. The singer was Mile. Angéle, who, among 
other pieces, gave Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s “Will he 
come,” one of the most unaffected and charming 
songs of the day. 

On Tuesday night week “the veteran,” Mr. Rans- 
ford, held this annual “English concert,” which 
altracted a numerous audience; and on Wednesday 
the seventh of Mr. John Boosey’s well-managed and 
therefore deservedly popular ‘“‘London Ballad Con- 
certs’’ drew an enormous crowd. 

On Thursday Mr. Henry Leslie gave another very 
interesting concert—the third of his promised series. 
At this the striking features were a “Magnificat” 
from Mozart Vespere_de Dominica; the glorious 
“Sanctus” from John Sebastian Bach’s elaborate, 
and in its way unequalled, Mass in B minor—a work 
of entirely opposite character, but, at the same time 
the only mass that can be compared in grandeur of 
design and elaborate treatment with the No, 2, in D, 
of Beethoven ; and, lastly, the first movement (“Kyrie 
Eleison”) of Schubert's Mass in E flat. Most 
amateurs would have preferred the whole of Bach’s 
mass, or the whole of Schubert’s, to a series of frag- 
ments ; but this, it may be presumed, was impracti- 
eable. Enough that the specimens thus offered of 
the sacred music of three men of genius, who had 
little or nothing but genius in common, were high! 
suggestive. The execution of Bach’s “Sanctus” 
was singularly good, and conferred infinite credit on 
Mr. Leslie and the chorus and orchestra under his 
direction. By the side of such emphatically devo- 
tional music M. Gounod’s Messe Solennelle in G 
(“‘St. Cecilia Mass,”) a piece of theatrical tinsel, as 
void of religions depth of feeling as it is artificial and 
pretentious, seemed flat and spiritless, notwithstand- 
ing the merits of the performance, which were above 
the ordinary. Of a different calibre was the selection 
(“Gloria” and “Benedictus”) from the by many 
years earliest, and, though least ambitious, nat by 
anv means least beautifcl of Beethoven’s two masses. 
Here again we had church music of the purest. 
There was some excellent solo singing at this con- 
cert, and from among the rest must be singled out 
Mr. J. G. Patey’s delivery of Pergolesi’s air, “O 
God, have mercy,” and Mile. Carola’s of a spirited 
and highly effective bravura from Mr, Costa’s Eli 
(“I will extol Thee.”) Of the favorable impression 
creuted by the new Hungarian lady in the soprano 
music of St. Paul, at the last concert of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, we have already spoken ; and it 
is enough to say that her brilliant execution of Mr. 
Costa's air (unanimously encored) more than con- 
firmed it. Mr. Nelson Varley, a new and promising 
tenor, displayed both ambition and self reliance in 
attempting the arduous air (with chorus.) “Sound 
an alarm,” from Judas Maccabeus, which he de- 
claimed with considerable vigor. The concert, which 
was limited to sacred music, ended nobly with Han- 
del’s “Hallelujah.” At the fourth concert Madame 
Arabella Goddard was to play the Krentzer Sonata 
of Beethoven with Herr Joachim, and at the fifth we 
are promised the magnificent Reformation Symphony 
of Mendelssohn. 

On Friday week Professor Sterndale Bennett's 
sacred cantata, The Woman of Samaria, one of the 
prominent features at the Birmingham music meeting 
of 1867, was introduced for the first time in London, 
uuder the able direction of Mr. W. G. Cusins, who 
also conducted it at the great Midland Festival. 
What was felt by the Birmingham audience of six 
months ago was as strongly felt by the audience in 
St. James’s Hall—one of the most musical and criti- 
cal ever assembled in a London concert room. The 
Woman of Samaria is not merely worthy its com- 
poser, but is the work of theday. The May Queen 
of the same composer followed, but of this familiar 
pastoral, which every one was charmed to hear again, 
we have nothing new to say. In strict justice, how- 
ever, it must be recorded that the execution of The 
May Queen was not nearly so good as that of The 
Woman of Samaria, Both are announced for repeti- 
tion on Friday next. 

A coneert was given in St. James’s Hall on Satur- 
day night, on behalf of the sufferers from the famine 
in Eastern Prussia. All the artists who codperated, 
vocal and instrumental, were Germans, and among 
them was Herr Joachim, who played one of J. S. 
Bach’s violiu solos and the andante with variations 
from Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, the pianist being 
Mile. Agnes Zimmerman. Bach’s concerto for four 

ianofortes, performed by Miles. Zimmerman and 
Kinkel, MM. Ganz*and Benedict, with accompani- 
ments of string instruments (directed by Herr Manns, 
of the Crystal Palace,) and several part-songs, by 
the Manner Gesangverein, were also in the program- 
me. Mr. Benedict was conductor. The concert was 
entirely successful ; and it is believed that a consid- 
erable sum will be handed over to the fund. 

At the last Monday Popalar Concert Herr Joachim 
led Mendelssohn’s quartet in E minor (Op. 44, No. 





2), besides playing with Mme. Schumann Beetho- 
ven’s sonata in C minor, the last of the three, Op. 
30, dedicated to the Russian Emperor, Alexander, 
and, with Mme. Schumann and Signor Piatti, Schu- 
mann’s trio in 1) minor—one of the works in which 
the peculiar tendencies of that much disputed master 
are most vividly and characteristically exhibited. 
Mme. Schumann also played two pieces by Scarfatti 
and a Gavotte (in D minor) by Bach, the last of 
which was encored. 

The grandest performance of the evening, however, 
was that of Mendelssohn’s noble quartet (MM. 
Joachim, L. Ries, H. Blagrove, and Piatti), the 
scherzo being tumultuously encored, and played (if 

sible) even better the second time than the first. 

he singer was Mr. Vernon Rigby, who sang, “Dalla 
sua pace,”’ and anew Italian canzonet (‘Nulla da 
te bell’ angelo,’’) one of the most refined and heauti- 
fal compositions of Mr. Benedict.—Jfus. World, 
Feb. 29. 

Axotner Scuusent Symrnony. 
nacum, of March 7, says : 

Last Saturday’s Crystal Palace Concert was a 
memorable one. The production of Schubert's 
‘Tragic Symphony’ was an event,—one which we 
owe to the energy of Mr. Grove, who, having heard 
of the existence of a mass of manuscripts from the 
hand of the author of the ‘Erl-konig,’ lying dormant 
in the coffers of Dr. Schneider, of Vienna, (as if 
the Viennese should not have long ago brought to 
light treasures of such brilliant lustre as these Schu- 
bert manuscripts prove to be!) actually went, last 
autumn, to the Austrian capital, and returned (to 
use the Scriptural phrase) “with sheaves in his 
bosom.” Every courtesy and kindness was shown 
him, we are assured. 

The Symphony thus disinterred by British resoly- 
tion proves wall worth the effort. There can be 
little or no doubt that it is the most important new 
addition made to our store of Symphonies since Men- 
delssohn’s Scotch Symphony was produced. In the 
first place, it is full of fresh, unborrowed, melodious 
fancies,—clear master-touches of genius. The treat- 
ment is throughout of the happiest, some prolixity in 
the lovely andante being allowed for. The orchestral 
treatment of the themes is excellent, gracious and 
original. There is abundant contrast in the four 
movements. The menuetto is the one least to our 
taste, its theme being somewhat rough. -The finale 
(that most difficult of all the four movements of a 
Symphony, inasmuch as it comes the last, when the 
exr, to some degree satiated, demands quick and 
forcible sensations to sustain the interest), is the best 
movement ofthe four; closing the work, with the 
needful-excitement, totally clear of extravagance. A 
more distinct impression made by a clear, individual, 
noble work, is not among our experiences. Why it 
should have been called a “Tragic Symphony” we 
cannot understand. There is nothing in it of 
‘Medea,’ nothing of ‘Hamlet,’ nothing of ‘Egmont,’ 
—as we were reminded on hearing it after Beetho- 
ven’s immortal Overture. But, as a specimen of 
pure, real music, its value was brought into fullest 
reliet by its contrast with the performance, which 
closed the concert, of the ‘Tannhauser’ Overture. 
The sixteen bars which open the introduction of this 
bombastic piece of nothingness [!] include one of the 
two melodies which Herr Wagner: has found or con- 
cocted,—that of the ‘Spinning Chorus,” in ‘The 
Flying Datchman,’ being the: other. To our poor 
ju 


The Athe- 


gment, this overture is a wretched piece of preten- 
sion ; though, as we have been triumphantly assured, 
the fiddlers wear out the hair on their bows in the 
final crescendo, which is no crescendo at all; the figure 
thereof, only half heard in this dismal peroration, 
having been anticipated by Cherubini in his perfect 
Overture to ‘Lodoiska.’ 

Mvunicu.—From a statement published by the 
Intendant, of the performances at the two Theatres 
Royal last year, it appears that 120 operas, 1 orato- 
rio, and 9 ballets were played. Meyerbeer’s A/fri- 
caine was given for the first time, and proved emi- 
nently successful. The revivals were Jessonda, 
Spohr; Zunnhéuser and Lohengrin, Richard Wag- 
ner; and Johann von Paris, Boieldieu. The com- 
poser, whose works were represented most frequent- 
ly, was Meyerbeer, who claims 15 evenings; next 
comes Lortzing with 11; then Mozart with 9; and 
Bellini with 6.—Gluck’s Armida will be revived next 
month.—Herr Richard Wagner has been again stay- 
ing here a short time. . 

Mitan.—The Quartet Association under Bazzini’s 
direction have given two concerts, the second of 
which was even more successful than the first. The 
programme of the first included : Quintet, Boccheri- 
ni; Quintet with Clarionet, Weber; Serenade for 
the Violin, Haydn (admirably played by Bazzini) ; 





and Quartet in C, op. 59, Beethoven. The pro- 
gramme of the second contained : Trio, Rubinstein ; 
“Abendlied,” Schumann ; and Quartet, Schubert.— 
Don Curlos is in rehearsal at the Scala, Sigra. Maria 
Destin being engaged to play the Princess Eboli.— 
A new opera, J/ Duello, by Ferrara, has been pro- 
duced at the Teatro Re, but with only moderate suc- 
cess.—At the Teatro Carcano, Don Juan will be fol- 
lowed by Ji Trovatore. 
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Music in Boston. 


We must first go back to the Extra Sympno- 
NY ConceRT, given by the Harvard Musical 
Association, in compliment to their esteemed 
Conductor, CARL ZeERRAHN. A solid compli- 
ment it was in every way, the Music Hall being 
nearly as well filled, and with essentially the 
same truly music-loving audience, that has ral- 
lied in such numbers and listened with enthusi- 
asm to all the Symphony Concerts this season ; 
the orchestra, too, being in full force and entering 
into it with a hearty will to do their best, and 
the programme made up of such sterling matter 


as the following : 
Trumpet Overture, in C, op. 101. No. 30 of the Post- 
humous Works. First time in Boston. ... Mendelssohn. 
Unfinished Symphony, in B minor, (posthumous). 


Schubert. 

P.F. Concerto, in E flat, op. 73..... .....005. Beethoven. 
Ernet Perabo. 

Fifth Symphony, “in C minor..............5+ Beethoven. 


Mr. Zerrahn was very warmly welcomed'as he 
came to the Conductor’s stand, and all felt that 
it would not be his fault if the posthumous Over- 
ture did not sound well. We think it proved 
more enjoyable to many than they had quite 
dared to anticipate. We could perceive no rea- 
son’ why it should be called a “Trumpet Over- 
ture ;” the trumpets have no particularly. promi- 
nent part to play in it, except that they blow a 
good blast in the opening tutti. Possibly the 
trumpet-like character of a little phrase given to 
softer instruments and frequently recurring asa 
motive may have suggested the idea to some pub- 
lisher, but we suspect the title never came from 
Mendelssohn himself. It is a singular Overture 
for him, in parts quite characteristic of him, in 
other parts not so at all. Perhaps it was the 
consciousness of a certain want of unity of char- 
acter that made him unwilling to send it out to 
the world during his lifetime. In listening to 
the opening portion one would be little apt to 
think of Mendelssohn ; the style is formal, con- 
trapuntal, not so very unlike Handel; the ideas 
commonplace, but strong and wholesome, so that 
you are borne along with life and vigor. In the 
middle portions, on the other hand, it falls into 
the well-known Mendelssohnian romantic vein 
f the Hebriden Overture, the Scotch Symphony, 
the Melusina, &c. It ends in the style of the 
beginning, but worked up to an imposing climax. 
It was well played, and is a valuable addition to 
our stock of concert Overtures, although much 
inferior in originality and charm to its author’s 
more familiar overtures, which we feel to be 
about his very best works. 

We were thankful for the chance to hear the 
Schubert fragments by the larger orchestra. 
Plainly they were listened to with deep and general 
interest, and doubtless there were some in ecstacy 
with the two movements, ready to declare they 
never heard so wonderful a Symphony. The 
charm, we fancy, was not so much symphonic, as 
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in the main sentimental and dramatic. Saddero 
music we have hardly listened to; much of it, 
the Andante especially, sounds much in the vein 
of very tragic modern operatic music on the 
stage. There are beautiful themes, as we have 
said before ; there are lovely passages, and pas- 
sages that for the timesare great, seeming to stir 
the orchestral forces from their, lowest depths, as 
if about to grow and swell into a sublime sym- 
phonic whole, like the great one in C. Butsuch 
passages are momentary. 

Mr. PERABO’s appearance was a graceful free- 
will offering, and most welcome. The “Emperor 
Concerto,” as the English musicians call it, with 
Perabo to play it, was certainly not the least at- 
tractive or sterling feature of the concert. He 
played it admirably, better even than before, en- 
tirely from memory, and the effect was inspiring. 
He played con amore. Of the Fifth Symphony, 
which is at least one of the three or four that can 
put in a claim to be considered the most perfect 
among great Symphonies, there is no need 
of saying more than that it was played with un- 
common spirit, making the deep impression which 
it never fails to make here when it is fairly ren- 
dered. Such a work can never grow old. 

Mr. B. J. Lane had “the pleasure” he so cour- 
teously craved “of introducing to the musical 
public of Boston” the Eighth Book of Songs with- 
out Words (first brought to light so recently) by 
his favorite composer. He must have had that 
pleasure in a high degree, introducing them to 
an audience so select, so large, and so much grat- 
ified as that assembled in Chickering Hall on the 
afternoon of March 18. He played the six little 
pieces, not in the order in which they appear in 
print, but with due regard to succession of keys 
and contrast, as in the programme which here 
follows: 

Grand Sonata, Op. 22,in B flat maj. for Piano. Beethoven. 


Allegro con brio. Adagio con molto espressione. Men- 
uetto. Allegro. 
Eighth Book of Songs without Words...... Mendelssohn. 


In the following order, —_ 
No. 1, in E min.—Andante un poco agita 
London, ~™ Ist, 1842. 
No. 6, in C maj.—Andante....... London. July 5th, Ta 
From a manuscript in the possession of Mrs. Webe: 
No. 6, in A maj.—Allegro vivace. Leipzig, Dec. 12th, 1845. 
No. 2, in D ma -— Adagio. 
From a manuscript in the possession of Mrs. Klingemann. 
No. 4, in G min.—Un poco agitato ma andante. 


Feb. 14th, 1841. 
No. 3, in C maj.—Presto. ....... ...ee00s Dec. 12th, 1845. 
Senate, op. 68, in D — for P.F. & ‘cello. Mendelssohn. 
Allegro assal vivace. Hegretto scherzando. Adagio. 
Molto allegro e vivace. 


After hearing the new Lieder played twice through 
by Mr. Lang, and very beautiful and clearly, he enter- 
ing into the spirit of them, besides reading them over 
and over since they have been republished here, we 
cannot feel that they are equal to the best among 


those we knew before; and yet they have the real. 


Mendelssohn flavor; there is no mistaking them as 
his. They are reproductions of several of the old 
types, so characteristic of him, and which never of 
course can appear so original again as when they 
first took form for us. They are less ambitious 
efforts than many of those, though none the less 
genuine and graceful; true little tone-poems certainly 
and full of feeling. They are at least much better 
than those of the 7th set, excepting one. And we 
confess that they all grow upon us. 

Naturally the two brightest took most readily with 
an audience. The one in A, (No. 5) is just such a 
blithe, exhilarating little “Spring Song” as Felix 
several times produced ; blue skies and dewy fresh- 
ness ; the harmony crystal clear. The other, No. 3, 
a whirling Tarantella movement, is also very charm- 
ing. Most beautiful in point of melody and depth 
of feeling is to us the Andante agitato in G minor 





(No. 4), though it is but another variation of one of 
Mendelsschn’s well known moods ; from him no new 
revelation. But itis singularly beautiful, this sweet 
sad, pleading melody, clothed in loose flowing arpeg- 
gio as if accompanied by but a single voice. More 
agitato, and more fiery, with broad full-chord accom- 
paniment, is the other Andante, in E minor ; but less 
interesting. Here the agitato is in the little catching, 
syncopated phrases of the middle voices, as it were 
second violins and violas,while the bass rocks steadily 
in fall chords.--The Adagio in D, in four-part writing, 
is full of sweet, deep, calm religious feeling,—a piece 
one needs must fall in love with—The Andante, No. 
6, in C, is a regular four-part song, like some in the 
earlier sets ; grave and stately, yet familiar. 

If asked which are the finest of the six songs, we 
should find it hard to choose between three: the 
Adagio in D, the Andante in G minor, or the 
“Spring Song.’”’ But our musical friends are already 
studying and choosing for themselves, for with char- 
acteristic promptness our publishers, Messrs. Ditson 
& Co., have already issued a neat reprint of the 
Eighth Book. 

We did not think Mr. Lang quite so happy in his 
interpretation of the Beethoven Sonata as he is with 
Mendelssohn; but the Sonata Duo, with Wut 
Fries, went splendidly and was worth the whole. 

A beautiful, sincere occasion was the little concert 
complimentary to Mr. Wutr Frixs, so quietly or- 
ganized among his friends and pupils, given at 
Chickering’s on Thursday afternoon, March 19. The 
room was filled with the best company, and fragrant 
with fresh flowers, for the whole stage was embowered 
with plants, exquisitely arranged by fair hands. The 
musical selection was equally choice, and of course 
the artists could not but be inspired. 

1. oe mew in A major, op. 69, for Pianoforte and 


WEORRROTIED So ccc ccceseccccece sevevessceecs Beethoven. 
Messrs. PERABO and FRIES. 
2. Song, with Violoncello obligato.............+ Kiichen 
“Der Himmel hat eine Thrne rns. ed 
Mr. KREISSMANN 
8. Adagio, for Violoncello... .......cseeeeeeees Mozart. 


Mr. WULF FRIES. 
4. Song ‘‘Wenn der Friihling auf die Berge om” 


. Frans. 
Mr. ae 
5. Quintet, in B flat major, op. 87.......... Mendelssohn. 
MENDELSSOHN QUiNTETTE CLUB. 


That Sonata, one of the happiest of Beethoven”® 
inspirations, so original, spontaneous, perfect in every 
movement, while singularly lacking a slow move" 
ment as such, was admirably rendered by both artists’ 
and gave great delight. The tones of Mr. Fries’s 
’cello never sounded more sweet and rich and mar- 
rowy, and they had fine ehance (which they im” 
proved) to tell their feeling in the almost vocal me” 
lody of that lovely Adagio by Mozart. Mr. Kretss- 
MANN sang most beautifully. And the strong Mendels- 
sohn Quintet, so breezy and exciting in the first and 
last Allegros, was played with a will by the Quintette 


Club in honor of their tried old comrade, who has |; 


been of them from the first. 

Our neighbors in Brookline have a Choral Club, 
who meet at one another’s houses for the practice of 
of good music under the good direction of Mr. 
KReEIssMANN, on whose residence among them they 
may be congratulated. Read the choice programme 
of one of their little social concerts : 


I PIII ioc oa 50 cvevcctsccestoccses ces Pergolese 
Quartet from Fidelio. ..........ceeeeeseeeers Beethoven 
Duet Penccncesctereouce csectccseses Mozart. 
Terzet from Stabat Mater. ......... ..ssesseeees Aatorga. 
8 BONG, GURCEPS, .. cc cccccccccccccccces R. Franz 

BBe cccccccccscccccccccccccces coccccces Durante 


Excellent promise this. Quality before quantity : 
should be the motto for all Art unions. The Club is 
small, but if it will keep on in this way, it may prove 
the germ of a true Sing-Academie. 

The “Grand Combination Concert,” of Mme. 
Gazzanica, LEorpoLp pe Mryrer, &c., in the Mu- 
sic Hall, March 13, had its points of interest ; chief 





of which was the remarkably fine violin playing of 
Herr Listemann. His selections were of the virtu- 
oso order :—part of a Paganini Concerto, and Sla- 
vonic airs as strung together and bedecked by Vieux- 
temps. His tone is slender, but sweet, pure, search- 
ing, his execution marvellously perfect, and the 
whole performance at once finely true and full of 
feeling and abandon. Mme. Gazzanica still sings 
like a woman of soul and an artist, though her voice 
has lost much of its freshness. Sig. ARDAVANI 
proved himself an uncommonly good baritone singer, 
and Mr. Samugy P. Warren (like Puine, a pupil 
of Haupt) an excellent organist, though he had small 
chance in such a concert. De MsyYer was more 
extravagant than ever, never more at home appar- 
ently than in the ‘Grande Duchesse.” 

Concerts Cominc. Doubtless the most tempt- 
ing to a large circle of choice musical spirits 
are : 

Mr. Orto Dreset’s Piano-forte “Readings,” as 
he calls them,—by way of intimating (we suppose ) 
the informal, unpretending nature of the entertain- 
ment, the programmes shaping themselves to mood 
and circumstance, leaving the artist free from all the 
fetters and the fret of pledges. And this is an artist 
who can be safely trusted with that freedom. In- 
deed in this way we are pretty sure to get the best of 
one of the truest interpreters of true tone-poets only. 
We need only say that the “Readings” begin nezt 
Thursday afternoon, at Chickering’s, and will be con- 
tinued on the four following Thursdays of April. 

Next Tuesday evening brings the fourth and last 
chamber concert of the MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE 
Cuius. - The great Quartet in F, of the Rasumowsky 
set, by Beethoven, will be the main feature; and Mr. 
PeRABO will play, besides a solo, a Sonata Duo of 
Beethoven with Wutr Frizs. 

A Sympnony Concert, for the Cretans, will be 
given by the Harvard Musical Association on Mon- 
day Afternoon, April 20th,—immediately after and 
in aid of the Ladies’ Fair for the same humane ob- 
ject. Among the attractions of the programme will 
be Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, and the E-mi- 
nor Concerto of Chopin, which Mr. Huco Legon- 
HARD (to the joy of all who heard it before) has kind- 
ly offered to play again. Tickets, with reserved 
seats, at $1.00, are now ready at the Music 
Hall. 

Mr. Peck, of the Music Hall, for his annual bene- 
fit, has secured the services of Mme. Pargera-Rosa 
and Cart Rosa, and of Miss ApeLaipge Puit- 
Lipps, who will help make up an attfactive first part 
before the “Son arid Stranger,”” Mendelssohn’s little 
opera, the entire music of which will be given forthe 
first time here with orchestra and good solo artists, 
Mr. Lane conducting. 


Mr. Giimorg, this and to-morrow evening, ‘does 
‘the secular and the“‘sacred”’by means of a Grand Ital- 
ian Opera Troupe, beginning with Mme. LaGrange, 
Brignoli, Mile. Stella Bonheur (happy stars !), &c., 
&c., and tapering off with solo on the cithern. He 
is also grown so classical as to announce an ‘Italian 
“Symphosy,”—not by Mendelssohn, but by--Brig- 
noli! Perhaps a tenor Symphony =] 

An EvEeNnING For THE CRETANS. Here is the 
programme of the very successful entertainment 
given last Monday evening at the Chapel of the 
Hollis Street Church; Mrs. Jotta Warp Howe 
was the reader (from her own recent poems and 
notes of travel), and Ernst Perapo the pian- 
ist : 


Reading. Visit to Cre i 
Sonata in F "Minor, Op. 142........ Schubert. 


Piano. 
Reading, —— eo oecceceevecesces epecscccccces rehner 
Piano. a. *Albumblatter,F Aon 1° 
a G minor. 
Prelude in B ast” major. 
Reading. Fess: ‘To Venice.’ 
Piano. Fifteen Variations in E flat........ Beethoven. 
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Musical Correspondence. 


Brooxtyn Partmarmonics. We cheerfully 
give place to the following cor rection : 

“Your Correspondent from Brooklyn has twice 
mis-stated the number of our Orchestra, saying that 
the programme was done as well as could be with 
forty-five in the orchestra. We have had sizty in the 
orchestra for several seasons. This season the funds 
are lower than usual (the musical barometer in these 
parts being low all around), and our expenses have 
been reduced to as low a figure as possible ; still the 
band number as follows: 9 Ist Violins,8 2nd,7 Viole, 
7 ’Celli, 7 Contra Bassi, 2 Flauti,2 Clarinetti, 2 Oboi, 
2 Fagotti, 4 Corni, 2, Trombi, 3 Tromboni, 1 Tuba, 
1 Tympani, 1 Cymbals, Triangles, etc. Total 58. 

The bills are for never lesg than fifty-five mem- 
bers. When the subscription warrants, the orches- 
tra will be increased to eighty, which number in our 
acoustically perfect “Academy” will leave nothing 
to desire. The last concert was a great success, mu- 
sically and financially, owing in a great measure to 
the services of Miss Phillips. I enclose a rehearsal 
programme of the 5th concert which promises better 
than well, The work of keeping up this excellent 
society and criterion of good musical taste in our 
midst devolves upon a few enthusiasts in good (as 
you say in Boston) music, and if the fates do not en- 
tirely go against us, the Society will continue to 
flourish ; but we don’t want your readers to suppose 
that we were obliged to fall from sixty in the orches- 
tra to forty-five, and I beg you will print this hasty 
note from your old friend. 

Grorce Wm. WaRREN. 
Chairman Music Committee. 





New Yorx, Marca 16. On Saturday we listen- 
ed to the 4th of Mason and Thomas’s classical Soi- 
rées (at Irving Hall). The programme was an in- 
teresting one : 


Quartet. D minor, Op. T2......ceeeseeeeeee anita Raff. 
P.F. Quintet, BE flat, op. 44. ..........ceeeee Schumann. 
Quartet, B, op. 18, i ae CSET” Beethoven. 


The Raff Quartet is excellent, well worked up 
and including many fine ideas ; it is a work of great 
talent. The Adagio in G is charming, its theme a 
genuine song without words, and the subtle harmo- 
nies enwreathing it masterly in their surprises. The 
second movement, Scherzo, is attractive, with a neat 
little episode appearing first in D major and after- 
wards in B flat major. Altogether the Quartet made 
a most favorable impression. 

The feature “of the Soirée was, inevitably, the 
Quintet. Strong, vigorous, and full of health, it is a 


worthy example of Schumann’s broad and noble ge- . 


nius. To speak of the movements seriatim would 
require too much space; suffice it to say that the 
second, ‘Jn modo d’una marcia, is the most captivat- 
ing. 
"The final Quartet, an old favorite, belongs to the 
genuine, fresh, early Beethoven period, and there is 
in it but little of the breadth and grandeur peculiar to 
the later works of the author. 

It appears that Signor Brignoli has written a “ro- 
mantic Symphony” called “A Sailor’s Dream,” and 
that it is soon to be performed at the Academy of 
Music under the composer's personal direction. Ye 
Gods! “here’s richness !” 

Somebody in the N. Y. Weekly Review has been 
feebly throwing dirt at Mendelssohn, apropos of the 
Italian Symphony, performed at the last Philhar- 
monic concert, and calls him a “petite maitre de mu- 

ique,” &e. Alas, r Mendelssohn ! fortunate! 
pao ge  E paeT the weight of this walk. 
ing dictam. F. 

Marcn 23. This has been eminently a musical 
week. On Wednesday evening, Ole Bull's first con- 
cert; Thursday evening, the “Elijah ;” Friday even- 
ing and Saturday morning an Ole Bull concert and 











matinée; and on Saturday evening, Mr. Theo. 
Thomas’s fifth Symphony Soirée. 

A decade has passed since the Norwegian violinist 
has played in this city. The enthusiastic greeting 
which he received on Wednesday from a very large 
audience—some 1800 or 2000- people—mast have 
convinced him that our musical public has held him 
in pleasant and appreciative remembrance. Who 
does not remember what Longfellow says of him in 
the “Wayside Inn.” 

“Erect the rapt musician stood ; 
And ever and anon he berit 

His head upon his instrument, 

And seemed to listen, ’till he caught 
Confessions of its secret thought.” 

Of his playing, one must say that clearness of tone 
and rapidity of execution are the leading character- 
istics. He was warmly applauded and of course en- 
cored—as indeed were all the artists who assisted 
him—but his selections were hardly calculated to 
move one irresistibly. The “Nightingale Fantasia” 
and the “Mother’s Prayer” (both by himself) are 
rambling, disconnected, and in themselves uninter- 
esting, being only redeemed from mediocrity by the 
wonderful sentiment and expression which the artist 
throws into them. His best success was.an exceed- 
ingly unique and very beautiful arrangement for vio- 
lin alone (his encore pieces are always unaccompan- 
ied) of ‘Za ci darem ;”’ his firm, clear, accurate man- 
agement of three parts simultaneously was a piece of 
consummate skill. 

In lieu of orchestra the accompaniments were sup- 
plied by G. W. Morgan (organ), Edward Hoffman 
(piano) and Tonlmin (harp); the effect was not a 
thoroughly good one. Sigs. Severini and Pollack, 
with Mad. Varian, contributed each two solos. The 
latter acquitted herself fairly, in spite of her extreme- 
ly fatile attempt ata D flat in Auber’s “Laughing 
Song.” Edwd Hoffman displayed much facility of 
finger. Severini, who has an excellent voice, pro- 
nounced none of his syllables distinctly. Sig. Pol- 
lack seemed far too mournful to enjoy his solos, and 
G. W. Morgan hardly did himself justice. 

On Tharsday evening, “Elijah” was given by the 
N. Y. Harmonic Society with the following leading 
soloists : Mme. Parepa,Rosa, Simpson, J. R. Thom- 
asand Mrs. Kempton. A more discreditable and 
thoroughly unsatisfactory performance I have rarely 
heard ; the chorus force was very unevenly balanced, 
the sopranos being weak and the tenors boisterously 
strong. Iam compelled to say that the recitatives, 
not including those of Simpson and Mme. Parepa, 
were sung in an utterly -hard, wooden manner; in- 
deed those of Mr. Thomas were often very inaccu- 
rate and untrue to seore, 

Everything was painfully uncertain and discon- 
nected, excepting always the efforts of Mme. Parepa 
and Simpson. Had the latter made some approach 
to distinctness in his articulation he would have done 
admirably. The charming “Angel Trio’ lost its 
proper and intended effect because the lowest voiced 
angel thought proper to‘use a perpetual tremolando, 
which was simply and utterly absurd. 

As a whole the Oratorio left a most favorable im- 
pression, and it is certainly an insult te an intelligent 
audience to offer such an incomplete and apparently 
unrehearsed performance. 

At the Friday evening concert and at the Satur- 
day matinée, which latter was attended (despite the 
ee of the weather) by about 1000 people, 
Ole Bull strengthened the favorable impression crea- 
ted at his initial concert. His double-note playing 
was something wonderful and delightful, reminding 
me, in a lesser degree, of Joachim. 

A tremendous snow-storm prevented my attending 
the Symphony Soirée on Saturday evening, and I 
am therefore unable to give any account of it. I re. 
gret this the more as it was the last of the series, 
and the programme, which ineluded the’Eroica Sym- 
phony, was a good one. F. 


| 





Special HRotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Oh, native scenes. Song. G. L. Perring. 50 
A very good concert song, of medium difficulty. 

The Rhine,the beautifal river. (Im Rhein).Franz. 25 
We welcome one of these songs as we welcome the 

sight of a new precious jewel. 

Three to one. Bar two. Racing song. Merion. 30 
Good for the ‘‘Man on Horseback” to sing. 

Where the grass grows green. Clifton. 30 
A really pretty and touching song of ‘‘old Ireland.” 

Grant at the head of the nation. Fiske. 30 
A stirring campaign song. 

As Pat came over the hill, or The Whistling 
Thief. W. H. Lee. 30 


Not for Joseph. 30 
The last hasa title that is catching, and already 
shows sign of becoming a common expression in con. 
versation. The first is one of the best Irish songs re- 
cently published. 
Old worn out slave. Song and Chorus. White. 35 
Worn out slaves are things of the past, but this 
“White” man has made an interesting song about 
them, nevertheless. 


Fond mem’ries of the past. Ballad. Keller. 30 
Sweet and pleasing ballad. 
Instrumental. 
Friendship Grand March. O. Harrison. 40 
Very spirited, and not difficult, 
Cornflower Waltz. Kinkel. 30 
First Impressions Waltz. «30 
Caller Herring. Rimbault. 20 
Easy and useful for beginners. 
Fire-fly Galop. (White Fawn) Jannotia. 30 
He’s a Pal-o-mine Waltz. Lisle. 30 
La Belle Helene. Lancers Quadrille. Knight. 50 
Eclipse Galop. Coote. 40 
Doodah Galop. Burchardt. 30 
Champagne Charlie Schottisch. Wellman. 30 


Fire of youth. (Jugendfeuer). Galop.- Herrmann. 40 
Not for Joe. Galop. Knight. 50 
A first class list of taking pieces. A little more dif- 
ficult than the preceding, but still easy. 


Books. 


Materia Mosica. Materials for the Pianist ; 
A Class Book containing the Principles of Mu- 
sic applied to Pianoforte Playing, adapted for 
Private Tuition, but more especially arranged 
for the use of Schools for Young Ladies, Nor- 
mal Schools, and other Seminaries of Learn- 
ing. By J. C. Engelbrecht. 75 
The author has a very happy way of making a dry 
study interesting. The subject is treated in an easy, 
conversational style, and frequent quotations of prov- 
erbs, lines of poetry, and wise sayings of various wri- 
ters, give the whole a refined and finished tone, and 
render it easy to retain in memory what is recorded. 
MENDELssoHN’s SoNGs without Worps. 
Book 8. 75 
Recently discovered, and quite new to the public. 
Admirers of these Songs, (which are said, more than 
most other things, to mirror the mind of the great 
composer), will be glad to hear this new instalment 
of his musical thoughts. 
Pepat Sropiges ror Orean. Mayer. 75 


Persons desirous of ‘tripping it on the light fantas- 
tic” pedals, will here find valuableaid. 





Music By MarL.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
One cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at & 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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